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Perhaps this is an overstatement, unless we are willing to
stretch the meaning of the word education so far beyond its
usual scope that it become synonymous with life itself, But it
is true to say that much of present-day psychological research
is being undertaken in the interests of education, and that
there is no place more useful than the school for testing the
applicability of psychological theories to life.
Psychology, then, occupies a prominent place in the educa-
tional theory of to-day, and it is not easy to overemphasize the
contribution it has to make. At the same time one must be-
ware of pressing its claims too far, for there are many questions
in education which it is powerless to decide. These questions
concern the aim of education. Now psychology is not con-
cerned with aims; it is a positive, not a normative science;
that is to say, it deals with facts as they are, not as they ought
to be. The psychologist, as a psychologist, merely studies be-
haviour, not seeking to influence it or improve it; his business
is not to assess the moral worth of behaviour, and for him its
most reprehensible forms are just as interesting and important
as its loftiest manifestations. Indeed, the impression one is apt
to gather from many modern books on the subject is that the
former are much more interesting and important. Education,
however, is very much concerned with aims, ideals, standards,
and values, and these in themselves are beyond the province
of pure psychology. It is philosophy, not psychology, that tells
the educator what he ought to do. Thus education cannot be
described as applied psychology, nor ought the school to be
regarded as a mere psychological laboratory.
Although psychology cannot forimilate the aim of educa-
tion, a reliable psychology will tell us at once whether an aim
is hopelessly in the clouds or whether it is possible of achieve-
ment. A foolish educator might formulate the aim of annihi-
lating the instinct of self-assertion in his pupil, but psychology
would tell him that he was attempting the impossible, for
instincts, even if undesirable, cannot be dealt with in this
summary fashion. Sir T. Percy Nunn, in his masterly defence
of the proposition that the aim of education is to foster indi-
viduality, is much concerned, after stating his aim, to show